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SOME PROBLEMS IN THE MANAGEMENT OF THE 
KINDERGARTEN. 

Of all problems to be met in the management of a kinder- 
garten, or indeed of any grade of primary work, those that 
relate to overcrowding are perhaps the most pressing. Setting 
aside the subject-matter, to teach well in any grade means to 
know one's children thoroughly, to be resourceful, and to main- 
tain reserve force. The first of these three conditions demands, 
of course, a thorough psychological training, native keenness, 
and sympathy. But beyond that, to know one's children one 
must have an opportunity for acquaintance under working condi- 
tions. The teacher cannot know her children until she has seen 
each child under all the strains and stimuli of free, active employ- 
ment. This means that the children must work in small groups 
throughout the school, but most emphatically in the kindergarten. 
We have here the little child with his abundant vitality, impulsive 
activity, slight moral restraint, and little power of reasonable 
control, open to suggestion as to winds that blow, wanting 
recognition from others, but with little capacity for social organi- 
zation. This child is to be cared for. He is placed in a society 
where there is something for all to do. There is material to 
handle, and there are other people with whom to play. Having 
small power of co-operation on his own initiative, he must either 
play with a few, or, if he must associate with a large number, 
be dominated by one strongest force, the teacher. Ideally, the 
teacher is the confidant, the organizer of his schemes, the insti- 
gator of happy ideas, the source of supplies, or the court of final 
appeal — all by turns, as the case demands. With the small group 
this position is easily maintained. There may be play without 
excitement, and guidance without suppression, and often a quiet 
that is not generated by the calm of hypnotized consciousness. 

The power to co-operate should grow normally greater as a 
child develops, but it cannot grow where the children are so 
herded together that for very safety's sake one leader must die- 
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tate. Social organization can be imposed from the top down, 
or from the masses up, even in a kindergarten, but never the 
latter without the teacher's awareness of every unit in her social 
whole. She must have a personal contact with each one. So 
wide is the gap between the kindergarten as it is preached, with 
its vaunted freedom and self-activity, and the kindergarten as it 
is taught, that some wise friends of education have even advised 
that it be allowed to go. It has been asserted that, well proved 
as the plan is under right conditions, it is not tenable in our 
present public-school conditions. After the idea has in a measure 
permeated the school, modifying its regime, to retreat at this 
point seems a backward step — a step even the gravity of the 
present problem does not warrant. On the other hand, it would 
seem a grievous mistake to fix upon our public schools the name 
and institution with its essence left out. Especially is the need 
of retaining the original simplicity and freedom of the kinder- 
garten important now by virtue of the universal need of striving 
for these same qualities through the other grades. There are 
many factors bound together in this question that need to be seen 
in their effects upon each other. 

i. The public has tried the kindergarten and likes it. Parents 
want their five-year-olds cared for, made happy and more capable 
at public expense, which to most people means without immediate 
personal sacrifice. Hence the kindergarten seems likely to be 
grafted upon our public-school system — an achievement we all 
prayed for twenty years ago, but dared not hope to see. 

2. The public-school management has found that, from a 
fair, honest, business point of view, it could not set apart a public 
schoolroom for the use of kindergarten children, to be empty 
one-half of every school day. They have seen that it was poor 
policy to equip the room with costly tools, rent a piano, hire 
two teachers, and then close it for one-half of the school time. 
This seemed unjust to the taxpayers of the neighborhood. It 
is perfectly reasonable and right to make the money so spent 
serve more children where children are sorely needing these 
privileges. Hence the establishment of two sessions, accom- 
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modating double the number of children and using the whole 
working day of one kindergartner. 

3. It does not seem fair on the face of it to pay a kinder- 
gartner the same salary for three hours' work that her colleague 
in the next room receives for five hours' work. Consequently 
her salary for a half day's work must be on a lower schedule, 
in which case we must depend for teachers, either upon those 
who work and can afford to work as much for love as for money, 
or else upon those who know they are not fit for much and must 
take what they can get and be thankful. Kindergartner s have 
been trained at considerable outlay of time and money. Two 
years is a good bit out of a lifetime from a young woman's 
point of view, but she gladly gives it, in most cases for love of 
the work, and of course for future gain. In countless cases 
young women of talent and ideas have gone into the kindergarten 
training schools through the dire need of some focal point for 
their energies. This has secured a certain element in the teach- 
ing profession which stands for good breeding, for culture, and 
for specific training. This element we must keep against all 
odds, but we cannot keep such teachers when they feel that, 
because of long hours and great numbers, they cannot do good 
work. On the other hand, many are now working under the name 
of kindergartners who have turned to the work because they 
could in the past see through this a means of getting a money- 
earning place in the world, meeting a minimum of formal educa- 
tional requirements. They have usually. little of either academic 
or professional training. These people we can well do without. 
This leaves out entirely a possible third class upon whom we 
should depend for a high order of work — the women of brains, 
who have had a costly academic education, and who yet cannot 
afford to choose this profession over the rival claims of the 
work of trained nurse, physician, journalist, or teacher in more 
advanced work. To this class money enough to live in a digni- 
fied and comparatively care-free way is an end not to be ignored, 
and three hours' work, with its corresponding remuneration, is 
not an attractive outlook. To keep up the standard of educa- 
tional fitness, the pay of a kindergartner must be kept up to that 
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of other teachers. Nor does this reflect discredit upon her. But 
it should be understood that in her three hours she has parted 
with more vitality and energy than has the teacher of older 
children in the same length of time. 

4. When paid the same salary, it seems only fair that her 
teaching hours should be but little shorter than those of other 
teachers. There seems to be no alternative. 

These conditions array themselves in a perfectly logical chain. 
We want good kindergartners. To get them we must pay them 
as well as other teachers are paid. In that case, to be fair to 
the other teachers, we must demand of the kindergartners the 
same length of time in schoolroom work. Also, to be fair to the 
public we must keep the room full all day. But the bitter con- 
sequence is that we are not fair to either kindergartner or public. 
Not only should her hours be shorter than five, but so also should 
be those of first- and second-grade teachers. Not only should 
she deal with smaller numbers, but so should they. Not only 
should she deal with hand-work and active co-operation but so 
should they. But her lot is hardest of all and the defeat of her 
purpose more complete ; for the younger the child, the more free- 
dom he should have, and, deprived of it, the more does the burden 
of control rest upon the teacher. Many who have taught all 
grades of children will testify to this. This statement opens the 
whole question of the special needs of the younger children in 
school. Deprecating all division lines as tending toward arti- 
ficiality and isolation in teaching, one is still compelled to admit 
that there is such a thing as a difference in the ability shown by 
adults in understanding the children better at one stage of their 
development than at another. 

The root of these preferences in people of equal culture seems 
to be largely a matter of personal temperament or mental bias. 
It means often that the adult has kept young in attitude, that he 
can easily throw himself into rapport with the mood of a child. 
For educational purposes it is most important for the adult to 
be so strong in his knowledge of a child's equipment and mental 
life that he can imaginatively reconstruct it or assume it in a 
given situation, and look at an experience with the children from 
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their limited point of view. Only then can he know what the 
next step should be. Those who are "born teachers of little 
children" probably have this power intuitively. Psychological 
training added to native elasticity should make of such a person 
a rare teacher. 

But give to even this rare teacher a group of from thirty to 
fifty five-year-old children, and at once her ability is at a dis- 
count. She can neither see each at his best nor each in the full 
self-expression that shows itself in co-operative work. She is 
cut off from opportunity to know her children. For one child 
is at his best in the role of an organizer; without the small 
group she cannot find it out nor utilize the power. Another may 
have great skill of hand ; she cannot make it of value to his com- 
panions, as she could in a smaller group. A third might be a 
natural stimulus to the rest through his singing, and a fourth 
is a genius at story-telling; but the audiences are too big, and 
the morning is too short. The effect of individual expression 
is lost — an effect, be it understood, which must be exerted with- 
out adult comment in the way of reinforcement. Here are two 
great losses to the children and to the teacher. 

The second great evil due to overcrowding is that the teacher 
comes to depend upon the impulses which appeal to the crowd, 
rather than upon those which call out individual power. Some- 
times it is good to be in and of a crowd, to feel the sway of the 
impulse of the mass. But the individual is then likely to be 
under the influence of a kind of hypnotism — the hypnotism of 
numbers. The higher consciousness of the individual is at rest 
while he is taken possession of by the impulses of the crowd. To 
lead a crowd is usually to use the resources of the demagogue, no 
matter how legitimate the end in view. This is healthful, in 
the long run, neither for the pupil nor for the teacher. A notable 
example of the relation between mass-training and individual 
culture is found in chorus singing. To achieve certain effects, 
one must have the chorus. To achieve artistic effects, each 
singer of the chorus must not only have feeling and technique, 
born of individual labor and of individual criticism, but he must 
bend his interpretation to that of the master. He must subject 
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his individuality to that of the artist autocrat. Where would be 
the great artistic achievement of a chorus without the multitude 
of artistic units who are yielding all their musical perceptions and 
their preferences to the leader, and using all the fruits of indi- 
vidual technique to one end ? Such a chorus is a great discipline, 
but chorus training and chorus work alone will never make it 
possible for the individual to get the value of the discipline. 
The illustration applies to almost all school life. Individual 
revelation, recognition, criticism, suggestion, must precede the 
mass-work. Individual training is possible only in the small 
group. The teacher who deals only with mass must tax all her 
resources in one direction. She must compel, excite, tickle the 
fancy, appeal largely to imitation ; set up the one model and call 
all to follow it. As the only discipline, this fails to educate either 
in kindergarten or high school. But with the older children 
some other factors come in. It is legitimate here to appeal to 
conscious purpose or loyalty to a cause which can be attained 
only by subordination and mutual concession. These appeals or 
suggestions are made to a reasoning body when they are made to 
a class of children who have passed through six or seven years 
of school life. Eight years spent in a school ought to make 
integration from the children's own initiative possible in much 
larger groups. The eight years should furnish progressive train- 
ing in democratic forms of control. 

Even in the small kindergarten there are occasions when the 
resources of the teacher are taxed to the utmost; when, to 
make an organized group of the aggregation, she must use the 
greatest subtlety in reading the minds of all, and must be very 
quick to respond with the suggestions that will touch the springs 
of fruitful action. 

The resourcefulness of the kindergartner need not be in the 
line of hypnotic suggestion, if she deals with a small group. 
She may give a turn to observation, or start a question, or modify 
action, if she has time or opportunity to see into, as far as one 
may, the meaning of each child's attitude or present problem. 
This does not mean individualism, but the individual touch that 
is absolutely necessary if the children are really to work together. 
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She must create conditions for impulses that are socially fruitful, 
and see that no counter-current prevents them from being carried 
out. The small power of resistance of new stimuli, the openness 
to all suggestion, the small power of reasoned control, the limited 
habitual control — all make children of this age extremely diffi- 
cult to deal with. The integrating element is certainly the 
teacher, occasionally to be imitated, followed, and obeyed, most 
often to be an apparently passive following but informing force. 
This is the demand for resourcefulness — a resourcefulness that 
can be brought into play only when she has reserve force. When 
that is gone, she calls upon habit and ceases to deal originally 
with the taxing, trying, yet most important impulsive actions. 
When this natural fresh resourcefulness is worn out, the teacher 
is prone to misread motives and misdeal with situations. She 
half realizes this, and urges her wearied mind on frantically to 
rise to the occasion. Body and mind are at a strain, and the 
children react to it. Under the two-session plan, in which one 
teacher cares for one set of children in the morning and repeats 
her work with another set in the afternoon, all the evils referred 
to above appear at their worst. The children are herded; the 
teachers are too fatigued to keep apace of the individual child; 
the best teachers seek other fields, or take up other work. 

There have been some attempts at meeting the questions 
involved, namely, to secure the same salary for the kinder gartner 
that other teachers receive of the same general ability ; to do this 
and yet demand neither much less work nor so much more that 
the children suffer the reaction; to do these things and yet to 
place the children in groups so small that the children can be 
dealt with as individuals. In some cities the plan has been to 
give the equal pay, and to give to each teacher two sessions with 
double sets of children, one in the morning and one in the after- 
noon. The invariable result has been to make the quality of 
work poor, to reduce the management of the children, to mass 
control. On the teacher's side there has been loss of health, and 
a steady diminution of the cheerful feeling of competence which 
arises from the sense of good work well done. 

It is this that has made some even of the true faith lose con- 
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fidence in the function of the public kindergarten. A plan that 
has been tried in one city was to have the same children return 
for an hour each afternoon. These children were five years old, 
and lived near by, so that it was not taxing to either them or the 
kindergartner. Only thirty were permitted in a room. There 
was but one teacher, and she divided her time between two 
groups; a young girl aided in some of the work that could he 
easily performed by a maid whose wages were but two or three 
dollars a week. 

This plan does away with one of the hopeless features of 
numbers. No teacher can be held responsible for cultivating one 
hundred souls a day, even in two sessions with an assistant. 
Many would prefer the thirty children and four hours' work and 
no assistant, to an assistant, and two sessions with forty children 
in each. The extra hour taught by the other primary teachers 
can be made up by the kindergartner in many ways not so trying. 

A plan that might be tried where the kindergartners have a 
sufficiently broad training is to make them general assistants or, 
if their skill be great enough, general supervisors of hand-work 
in the primary grades. The contact with the older children 
would refresh the kindergartner and broaden her outlook. The 
help to the overburdened primary teacher would be great. It 
would make possible the forms of hand-work that are longed 
for but well-nigh impossible in the overcrowded first-, second-, 
and third-grade rooms. This plan also would make the spacious 
kindergarten room with its movable furniture, useful to the 
whole primary school. 

If a talent for music, or for story-telling, or for dramatics 
were possessed by the kindergartner, it could find scope with 
other grades, and she would have a motive for further study that 
she does not always feel in her own grade. Surely that one 
individual something which each person has in some degree can 
be trained, utilized in some way, to the great gain of the school, 
while the kindergartner's particular strain of responsibility for 
a certain set of children can be rested. Suppose that one hour a 
day were used in this way, it would not be one-third so hard as to 
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teach children of the same age, following the same outline daily 
as in the morning. 

While normal schools and teachers' colleges are so well 
equipped as many of ours are today for giving special training 
in drawing and painting, textiles, shop-work, music, and litera- 
ture, it would be comparatively simple for the kindergartner to 
specialize in some one of these arts and return to her work 
with greatly increased scope. I know of many who have suc- 
ceeded in adding to their usefulness without lessening the quality 
of the morning work. One young woman taught the singing in 
her village school and spent the mornings in the kindergarten; 
another helped in the drawing and painting in the primary 
grades after her own hours were over ; and a third has returned 
to her alma mater to take postgraduate work in science, which she 
has been recommended to pursue in connection with kindergarten 
teaching. 

Whether these suggestions for the solution of a complex prob- 
lem are available or not, some way must be found to retain the 
simplicity and naturalness of the kindergarten, and to keep 
women of culture in the ranks of public-school kindergartners. 
Certainly this is a matter which will increasingly commend itself 
to educators for discussion and administration. 

Bertha Payne. 

The University of Chicago, 
College of Education. 



